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‘‘The Korea Mission Field’’ 


ELLASUE WAGNER 


FIELD make interesting reading; for 

from the beginning the magazine was 
designed primarily to present Korea and her 
needs to the outside world. From the first it 
seems that a large number of subscriptions 
sent to the homelands were paid by the mis- 


oe EARLY FILES of the KorREA MISSION: 


_ sionaries in an effort to keep the friends there 


in touch with them and their work. There 
has been a steady improvement during the 
years ; there is quite a difference between 
the small paper of pioneer days and the at- 
tractive “K. M.F.” of to-day. It is quite a 


shock however, to find that our subscription 


list is smaller now than the average has been 
for any time during the past fifteen years. 
What is the cause of this decline? This ques- 
tion is of great importance for if we can find 
the correct solution of the problem we shall 
know how to face the difficulty. Have we 
grown too technical in dealing with the ques- 
tions of the mission field in a professional 
way? Have we dealt too largely with mat- 


as they do us? Has there been too little of 
the human-interest story? Do we lack the 


_ quaint characteristic touches that paint the 
- Orient in the colors that appeal to the Oc- 
~ cidental mind ? 


We believe that the time is ripe for an ag- 
With the same 
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amount of energy and effort that goes into the 


production of this paper multiplied numbers 
could and should be reached. - 

Korea is a worthy subject for mission study. 
This country, with her history and customs, 
her people and mission work has for many 
years been a favorite theme ; with the special 
emphasis and publicity given to mission 
study classes there will be a peculiar need 
and a real opportunity for service during 
this coming year. If the wide-awake leaders. 
of these classes know that there is such a 
magazine they will seek it eagerly. We can 
give them just the kind of material to make 
their study interesting, snappy and up-to-date. 
But these young people do not know of our 
magazine,—our problem is to get it before 
them,—advertize! advertize! We expect to 
offer as “premium,” if you wish to call it 
such, some beautiful colored place-cards, 
showing twelve different characteristic Korean 
costumes and poses,—the scholar, official, 
mother and baby, coolie and ziggy, school-girl, 
school boy, bride and groom, et cetera. You 
will hear more about this plan. 

With only 650 foreign subscriptions our cir- 
culation is certainly very scant in the home- 
lands we represent,—England, the United 
States of America, Canada and Australia! 
Yes, surely the reason lies partly inthe fact 
that we have not been sufficiently advertized. 


oe, about it, 


tation of it. 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD. 


If the fault is ours, and we have not given 
readers the kind of material they need, we 
would be glad if they would write and tell us 

We welcome constructive criticism. 

_ The object of the KOREA MISSION FIELD 
is two-fold ; it is our desire to interpret Korea, 
her life, her needs and her ancient civilization 
to the people of the West, and also to become 
the medium for an interchange of thought 
and experience for the missionaries in Korea. 
The “‘common mind” which we once could 
boast, or lament, has broken into numerous 
group minds. We donot allseeor think in 
the same way. Weare deeply thankful for 
the degree of unity and harmony that pre- 
vails here, yet we find here, as elsewhere, 
different groups, varying with the distinct 
variations of background and tradition, types 
of intellect, kinds of education, temperament 
and. character. But each group is entitled to 
its own particular viewpoint -and to a presen- 

Discussion arising from such 

_ differences in opinion is often stimulating and 
profitable, if not carried to the point of con- 
troversy and agitation. 

No doubt each mission station has seen in- 
cidents that might have been of vital interest 
and helpfulness to others also if someone had 
only taken time to write them up and pass 
them on. A well known editor used to say : 
“Tf you have nothing to say, don’t say it !’’ the 
reverse is also true,—if you have something 
to say, please say it! Those from whom we 
have requested articles have responded most 
graciously, but we regret that there has not 
been more “spontaneous combustion,” that 
material has come in only by special request. 
One thinks of a letter sent to the editor ofa 
certain magazine: “I have always wanted to 
write, but as Ihave no subject I am asking 
you please to suggest something for me to 
write about.” 

‘That “waiting for an inspiration” is amighty 
good alibi for loafing. But why wait? There 
are hundreds of good subjects all about you, 
common every-day things that you see con- 
stantly ; if you really see them they should be 


a sificient Aimpilation: to production if you are a 
willing to add the work, the effort, of putting 
Or perhaps your eyes do not 


them on paper. 


see as when first you came to Korea; perhaps 


you are no longer conscious of the sympathetic 
appeal or artistic interest in the same things 
that once thrilled your very soul. 
the case watch out! wake up! When the 
eye no longer senses its contacts with the 


world of light itis dead; when the ear isno — 
longer able to serve a medium between. sound | 
and brain it is dead; when man ceases to take ~ 


in and give out, when osmosis stops his men- 
tal, spiritual and faculties, he isa dead man. 
When your heart ceases to respond to the life 
about you, the joy and pain, the beauty and 
the need, —then you are a dead missionary. — 

We want new live stories, experience, sug- 
gestions. Weare not proposing that you go 
through your desk and send us your old dusty 
manuscripts, out of date and out of focus. 
Here is Harry E. Farnham’s receipt: “Scour 
well your plots and plans, leaving no trace of 
former cookings. If they have lain on the 
shelf until need for them arose, be sure to 
scrub away the accumulated dust residue un- 
til their original gleam shines through. Into 
them put your newest and freshest incidents, 
peeling off the concealing covering which pro- 
tects their goodness. 
pure essence and put the whole on to boil. 
Then when the finished product is hot off the 
grill you may serve it with the knowledge 
that it is a worthy offering.” 


The Editorial Board is working ona sche- 


dule for 1928, but there are too many uncer- 
tainties involved to be able to make any de- 
finite announcements at present. 


If that be 


Slice them down to the. 


We can 


say, however, that we hope to begin a continu- - 


ed story by one of our well-known authors ; 
we expect also to have a series of sketches of 


_ some of the influential, out-standing men and 
In the September — 
number, beginning with Mr. Stokes’ story of 


women of Korea to-day. 


work at the Seoul City Mission, we com- 


menced a series of stories of transformed lives. — 
You missionaries who have been in touch with — 
200 ) a 


f such and inate: of other men and women 
_ whose lives have been touched and glorified 
by the power of God, will not also give us 
story that we may pass it on to others ? 

Let us help you, that others outside of your 


_ WHAT IS BEING PUT BEFORE THE READING PUBLIC TODAY ? 


immediate circle may know of the good work 
being carried on from your center. In turn, 
please help us to make the KoREA MISSION 
FIELD what it should be, a truer presenta- 
tion of Korea and of things Kore®n, 


What is Being Put before the Reading Public Today? 


W. M. CLARK, D. D. 


JN ORDER TO ANSWER the above ques- 
| tion considerable time and effort was put 

forth to see just what books and maga- 
zines and newspapers are available to the 
reading public in Korea. Owing to the short- 
ness of the time our investigation was con- 
fined to Seoul. It is possible, but not probable, 
that investigation in Fusan or Wonsan or 
Pyeng-yang might have modified the con- 
clusions reached. — 

It goes without saying that Korean read- 
ers still find available the old Chinese books of 
history and the classics which have been read 
and enjoyed for so many centuries, but Young 
Korea is fast losing the ability to read or under- 
stand those old classics. Few of the students 
who graduate from the Higher Common 
Schools know enough Chinese to acquire more 
than a superficial smattering of the ancient 
Chinese learning, and most of them do not 
care. Our examination, then, was confined to 
modern Korean literature. 

Most of the important book-stores handling 
both Korean and Japanese books were visited 
and not only were representative books bought 
and examined, but the book-sellers were ques- 
tioned as to what books and periodicals were 
most generally in demand and the answers 
were astonishingly similar, indicating that 
_ their conclusions were probably justified by 

the facts. 
First, as to books that are now being sent 
out from the press from native, Korean 
~ gources or sold in the important non-Christian 
- pook-stores. Practically all the book-sellers, 
_ Japanese as well as Korean, were agreed that, 
while three years ago love stories were very 


popular, to day no-one buys them. The most 
popular works to-day, in Korean book-stores. 
are books along the lines of Sociology and — 
Economics. The names of a few will be en- 
lightening :-Bird’s-Eye View of the Currents. 
of Social Thoughts”, published in 1925; “The 
Bolshevik” published in 1920; “The Cunning 
of Capitalism”, published in 1625. 

“Books of current thought are most po- 
pular’ said nearly all the book-sellers. “Books 
on Lenin and Karl Marx are popular”, said _ 
one man, “but next to that I have requests for 
books on the raising of chickens, the care of 
bees, and fruit culture.” In this statement we 
have a fair picture of the mind of the rising 
generation.. Mixed with the desire for politi- 
cal improvement is the pressing, economic 
need! It was reported that old books have no 
sale at all. Reference books in connection 
with the school courses are, of course, in 
demand, and a book of travels, by Choi 
Nam Sun, with a background of history, was 
favorably mentioned. This book tells of a 
trip to Paik Tu San in the north. 

As so many of the Korean students are read- 
ing Japanese books a careful survey of the 
Japanese book-stores was made and, according 
to a concensus of opinion, these dealers sell 
books in about the following order :-1st. Books 
of a sociological character, together with books 
on Philosophy. 2. Books on Economics and 
Science, especially Medicine. 3. Books of Re- 
ligion and History. 4. Books dealing with 
Government and Law. 5. Books dealing with 
Education. 

The above statements, so far as they apply 
to Korean books would be misleading, how- 
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ever, if we did not also state that there is an 
appalling dearth of important books along any 
of these lines. It would scarcely be too 
_ gweeping a statement to. say that as to im- 
- portant volumes of current thought along 
modern lines, whether in Sociology or Eco- 
nomics or Science, there simply is no modern, 
:) Korean literature from non-Christian sources. 
A few exceptions only serve to emphasize 
the truth of this statement! 
_ That this is so, however, should neither sur- 
prise us nor discourage us. It is what one 
might expect in a distinctly transition period. 
The old learning has been discarded with a 
_ ruthless carelessness that appals. There has 
not been time enough for new methods of 
thought and the new sciences to become assi- 
‘milated. Added to this is the fact that the 
- eensorship rigidly holds down any free ex- 
pression of political or social unrest. The fact 
_ that.so much emphasis is being put on the 
mastery of the Japanese language does not 
tend to encourage spontaneous, literary ex- 
_ pression in the Korean, which ,is being, ne- 
 gilected to a large extent. In connection with 
this investigation the question was asked: 
“Are there any young Koreans who know 
Japanese well enough to use it as a medium 
of literary expression?” The answer was 
_ that, with the possible exception of one man in 
Tokyo, there seem to be none. 

It may be mentioned that there are a 
number of new volumes of essays on various 
subjects. The field of the treatise or the 
essay seems much more popular than that of 

the longer, more carefully prepared volumes. 
When we come to the magazines we find 
that without question the most popular maga- 
zine, so far as number of sales is concerned, 
a is the “Pyel Ken Kon.” This is published by 
te, [ the Chundo-Kyo sect and is a succesor to the 
4 ‘Kai-Byek’”. This magazine makes a speciality 
‘of criticising everything and everybody and 
| is, of course, anti-Christian. Its ‘yellow jour- 
nalism’ seems to be its drawing card. The 
September number contains, first, some his- 
torical studies in which new interpretations 
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are given to the lives of ancient Korean wor- 


ae Song Si Yul is called the “First Trim- 


mer” 
and Evil Doer’’ while Yu Cha Kwang is spo- 
ken of as a “Leader of Party Strife’. 


eye. The writer purports to have gone to 


Heaven and have had a conversation with. 
The general conclusion seems to be — 


Mr. Yi. 
that Yi Sang Chai’s life was fruitless and with- 
out force! 
Marriage’ by Norma Talmadge. Mention is 
made of the contemporary “literary war be- 
tween the sexes” and a number of articles are 
included criticising both sexes. 


The ‘‘Contemporary Review” is much saner — : 


and is on quite a different and much higher 
plane. The August number has several of 
articles on the “Student Strikes’? which 
have become alarmingly common. A number 
of articles are cut out, suppressed by the 
censor,—the title alone being left. The “‘Tong 
Kwang” professes as its ideal the reviving 
of Korean culture; and this magazine has 
more of a literary flavor than the two just 
mentioned. The ‘‘Chosen Chi Kwang’? is an- 
other magazine of importance. This is older 
than the most, being six years old. It has 
leading articles on ‘‘Capitalism;” on the “‘Sig- 
nificance of the Rupture of the Disarmament 


Conference” ; on “China”; on ‘‘Dialectics” ; on 


the “Indestructibility of Force, and to our re- 
lief, having apparently exhausted itself in 
these higher realms, it goes into ecstasies over 
an ‘‘Autumn Night and a Jeweled Flute”. The 
“Kai-chuck’’ is a new magazine produces si 
Korean students in Tokyo. 


When we come to the daily newspapers in 


Seoul there are three that are important:— 
the “Chung Oi Il Po,’’ described as an op- 
portunist sheet; the “Chosen II Po, an” inde- 
pendent paper, and the “‘Tong-A II Po,” whose 
platform is said to be along the lines of ‘self- 
government’, 


is said to have the largest circulation— perhaps — 
These 


P| 
. 


50,000 though this is a mere guess. 
papers undoubtedly are exercising more and 


; Chung To Chun is called a “Regicide — 


An | 
article on the late Yi Sang Chai attracts the - 


There is an article ‘‘New Ideas of 


Of these the “Tong-A Il Po” 


‘more influence and seem to have strong, finan- 
cial backing. Articles and editorials are fre- 
‘quently anti-Christian. It is worthy of note, 
- however, that Yi Sang Chai was, until his 
‘death, connected with the ‘‘Chosen I] Po” and 
that recently, upon the dedication of the 
splendid new building of the ‘“Tong-A II Po,” 
many foreigners were invited and a number 
of leading missionaries were given certifi- 
cates of merit and silver cups in token of ap- 
- preciation of long and efficient service in be- 
half of the Korean people. 
3 Now the value of a survey like this, super- 
ficial though it be, is not primarily in the 
content it may add to our knowledge. Its 
value, if it has any, is two-fold, first, in enable- 
ing us to enter into the thoughts of this peo- 
ple, the better to sympathize and help, and 
second, to enable us to plan wisely and well 
for our method of preaching and teaching, and 
the character of books and periodicals that 
we shall use in our work. Styles, in Korean, 
change now-a-days almost as fast as in the 
- West, perhaps even faster, when it comes to 
literary form. It is necessary for us to follow 
these changes intelligently if our effort is to 
have the maximum of efficiency. When, for 
example, all the educated public is thinking 
about Econemics and Sociology, the Christian 
worker must take cognizance of this fact and 
adapt his methods accordingly. If the em- 
phasis shifts to Science, he must be prepared 
to take advantage of that. 

‘One fact emerges clearly from the brief 
survey we have attempted, and that is that to- 
day, the Korean people-are largely voiceless 
so far as important, literary contributions in 
their own language is concerned. Indeed, we 
are almost tempted to wonder whether, with- 
out the help of the comparatively large mass of 
Christian books and especially of the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the vernacular, the 
Korean language would survive very much 

- longer as a medium of literary expression ! 
- Perhaps the Bible in Korean is destined to 
_ have the same conserving force for the Korean 
language that Luther’s translation of the Bible 
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into German had for literary German—and this 
in spite of literary defects in the present trans- 
lation ! Even non-Christian, educated Koreans 
often freely acknowledge the debt that Korean 
language and literature owe to Christianity. 
When we come to survey the literature 


being put before the reading public by the | 
Christian Literature Society (and this is almost — 


the sole source of Christian literature in 


Korea), the volume of production is vastly in 


excess of its share, compared with the almost 
negligible out-put from Non- Christian sources. | 
What this is can easily be seen by refer- 
ence to the catalogues of the Society and 
need not be mentioned in detail here. Suffice 


it to say that books covering the more im- __ 


portant phases of human life have been and 
are being issued from the press. Commenta- 


ries, a Bible dictionary, books on the relation — 
of science and religion, on sociology, books 


for children, books on psychology, books of 


devotion, studies in the life of Christ, Chris- 


tian biography and many other subjects are 
touched. No one will claim that we have done 
more than make a beginning, but it is a 


worthy beginning and’ we believe, in God’s 


Providence, the future will see an even richer. 
volume of sound, wholesome literature going 
forth to help in the life of this splendid 
people—a people who have always honored 
literature and whose present paucity of books 
is, we believe, but temporary. 

Among Christian periodicals we may men- 
tion first, the “Young Korean”, 
under the joint auspices of the native Y. M. 
C. A. This magazine gives us a fair idea of 
what the Christian young men and young wo- 
men in Korea are thinking, and here, too, arti- 
cles are frequently suppressed. In the March 
number there is an interesting article by Dr. \ 
Chough of the Chosen Christian College on the 
subject: “Can a Christian be a Revolutionist ?” 
The title, however, does not convey the real 
point atissue, which is whether a Christian 
can ever engage in war. The subject is 
treated with sanity and shows careful 
thought. Then we have the Chin-Saing, 


published Ps 
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of the Koreans as a reading people. 
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edited under the supervision of Rev. W. J. 


Anderson, the Methodist and Presbyterian 
quarterly Reviews and the weekly “Christian 
Messenger.” This latter seems slowly to be 
winning a way into more homes and deserves 
all the support we can give it. 

‘Many of us have been accustomed to think 
This is 
very far from the truth. We have before us 
not only the task of supplying an adequate and 
effective Christian literature, but the immense- 
ly harder task of getting the literature distrib- 
uted and read: for, needless to say, it is only 
the books that are read that are of any practi- 


cal use in stimulating and lifting the people. 


However, there is no need for despair. Since 
1919 the people have been awake and every 


day adds to the number of those who realize 
that the situation economically, is desperate 


and that the only way out is by education and 


industry. This awakening in brings its train a 
gradually growing demand for serious, worth- 


while books and it is evident that the best © 


days of opportunity are before the Christian 
Literature Society. Here all the missionary 
societies in the peninsula have an opportunity 
of co-operating in the important task of 
furnishing good books to an ever increasing, 
reading public. 


A Thousand Miles Through Southern Korea 


H. H. UNDERWOOD, PH. D. 


NE OF THE WRITER'S earliest recol- 
lections is of trudging along Korean 
roads beside his mother’s “chair’’ and 

of the pride with which we made 20, 25, and 
sometimes 30 miles in aday’s journey. Itis 
possible therefore that a trip of thousand miles 
in a relatively few days is more impressive to 
him than to some of the newer missionaries, 
or to friends in the homelands who are ac- 
customed to roll off 200 to even 400 miles in a 
day’s drive. 

Being keenly interested in seeing things, 
and having been out of the country for about 
three years, we decided to take advantage of 
the hiatus between school terms, that occurs 
in March, and make atrip south into Kyung- 


¥ sang Province; then north along the coast to 


Kangnung and over the mountains to the 
M. E. station at Wonju and so back to Seoul. 
As several others were anxious to take the 
trip a sturdy Overland bus was loaned to 
us by Mr. J. H. Morris, and most of the bag- 
gage, as well as the younger members of the 
party, travelled init. In fact.so popular was 
the ‘‘bus” that the writer’s son, aged nine, 
rode the whole distance in it and no persua- 
sion could lure him into the other car. 


From Seoul the party went south-east, leay- 
ing the city by what used to be known as the 
Dead Man’s Gate, from the fact that in the old 
days the principal burying grounds of the city 
were located just outside this gate. Six miles 


‘out of Seoul we turned ‘boy scout’ and did our 


‘good deed’ for the day by pulling a Ford bus 
out of a mud-hole. These busses are genuine 
“Lizzies” with a body having either three or 
four rows of seats built onthem. They are 


then loaded with 9 to 12 passengers and after — 


the passengers are in they are buried in bag- 
gage. A breed of hardy, good-natured young 
geniuses has sprung up who take these things 
of allages and drive them over avery con- 
siderable network vf lines throughout the 
country. How these young men take such 
cars over such roads and with such loads and 
bring them safely to their destination is a con- 
stant source of wonder and admiration to 
many. 


We crossed the ferry in company with two 


such busses and ran on through the country 


of Kwangju to the town of that name where | 


we had our first stream to ford. In all, during 


the trip, we forded over 200 bridgeless streams, _ 
large and small, but this was the first anda — 
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fair. Gpaoductinn. ne it was deep enough to 

“necessitate unloading the baggage from the 

-running-board, and the bottom was covered 

with huge stones which added to the excite- 
ment. A picnic lunch at the top of a beautiful 
little pass served as a warning to the com- 
missariat department concerning the capacity 
of the younger members for stowing away 

- food, After lunch weran to Yichun, where 

there is a large Methodist church and _ school, 
and where gasoline may be and was _ purchas- 

ed. Do not think oh, friend in America, that 
we rolled up to a gas station and filled up. 
We stopped at a little one-story shack where 
everything from hair ribbons and kerosene 
lamps to candy and straw shoes were sold. 
The proprietor was called. He called a boy. 
The boy called another. 
the street to a store-house and eventually ap- 
peared with a case containing two five gallon 
tins of “Socony” gas. These we opened with 
a screw-driver in the midst of an interested 
audience and producing our own funnel, up- 
ended each tin and poured it in by hand. 
Furthermore, itis necessary in planning any 
trip to ascertain where gasoline can be secur- 
ed, for once off the bus lines, or where the 

- busses run out and back without refilling, 

- gas cannot be had. 

From Yichun we ran south-east again for 
forty miles or so tothe town of Choongju, 
once the capital of the province of Choong- 

Chung. En route we passed two large Bud- 

- dhistic statues, mute reminders of days long 
ago, when Buddhism held complete religious 

— sway over the country, and when priests con- 

trolled its politics, 

lowed the river bank along a road. laboriously 

~ cut from the solid rock, and then began a 

_ gradual climb through a rocky ravine that 

-_earried us higher and higher to a famous hot- 

a springs. Here many Koreans and Japanese 

come to take the baths and, since the opening 

of the road to motor traffic, quite a thriving 
little town of hotels and bath-houses has 
sprung up. 

_ High up on the sides of the cliff were two 


The two went down - 


From Choongju we fol- 
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more huge Buddhistic figures and again we 
wondered whose zeal had inspired the labor- 
ious sculpture on that inaccessible cliff. It 
was soon plain that we were not at the top, 
for we began to climb again in earnest, this 
time the steepest grade we had yet met, and 
continued winding up and up for another three 
miles. The wisdom of blowing for curves 
even on this seemingly deserted road was 
plain when we came round a sharp corner 
face to face with a very much startled driver 
of a Ford bus. A little maoeuvering got us 
safely past and afew hundred yards further 
on we stopped to wait for our own bus. After 
some delay it came up with a very much ex- 
cited bunch of kids who all tried to tell at — 
once of the large deer they had seen just off . 
the road. From the top we dropped down for — 
over five miles of steady descent to the town 
of Munkyung or, “Gate to Kyungsang Prov- 
ince.” Just-at the foot of the pass a bridge 
was out and as the detour led through a field 
still soft from recent rains my own low-hung 
ear literarilly ploughed its way along by main ; 
force. At Munkyung we put up at a Japanese 
inn, having come 117 miles in nine hours from 
the time we left Seoul.. Not rapid for concrete: 
roads banked at the curves and built for four 
rows of traffic, but very respectable travelling 
for Korea. 
The next morning we ran on down the 
valley, for though Munkyung is at the im- 
mediate foot of the pass it is still far from -the . - 
sea-level, and our way was steadily down for 
another twenty miles. Beautiful scenery was 
here as we wound in and out by the rushing 
river with its steep cliffs. All this valley and 
the approaches to the pass were stubbornly 
defended by the Koreans in the Hideyoshi in-: 
vasion 350 years ago, and it needed but slight 
imagination to sweep the autos from the pie- 
ture and man the defences with figures out of 
the museum, while still other suits of armor 
scrambled up the rocky banks, and flights of 
arrows whistled overhead. Time and space 
fail to tell of all the way to Andong. A fifty 
mile detour, on account of aswollen stream, 
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brought its reward in the form of one dolman 
and four more Buddhas. This particular dol- 
man was interesting in that, so far as I know, 
there are no others so far south ; most Korean 
dolmans being found in the northern provinces 
and on the other coast. A couple of pheasants 
and some pigeons made a slight tribute to be 

_taken to our kind hosts in Andong and their 
shooting aided spice to the trip for the young- 
er members of the party. 

Andong, or “Peaceful East’’ is a station of 
the Northern Presbyterian mission and, in ad- 
dition, is a very interesting old Korean town. 
The temple to the God of War, the ancient 
pagodas and the large “play-house’’ or plea- 
sure pavilion by the river speak plainly of 
former glories. More interesting at pre- 
sent, and to missionary visitors, are the 
evidences of the work of the mission. The 
newly erected Winn Memorial Bible School 
was in process of preparation for the annual 
Women’s Bible Class and one of our party 
was to stay here to assist in the teaching. 

- When I visited the station some years pre- 
viously the hospital was standing empty and 
unused for lack of a doctor. Now under the 

_ eare of Dr. Bercovitz, its doors are open and 
it is doing its part to spread the message of 
Christianity. Dr. Bercovitz is one of those 
who believe that among those who need med- 
ical attention there are many to whom the 
Gospel can be presented with a force that no 
other method will give. He is not waiting for 
the mountain to come to Mohammed but is 
starting out per the tin Lizzie route to go to 
the mountain. Ten or fifteen miles out from 
Andong he has a good clinic on market days 
and patients seen here are sent or brought in 
to the Andong hospital when necessary. 
Twenty miles down the main road to Taiku a 
small branch hospital at the large town of 
Eusong has been opened and is treating an 
average of forty patients a day. From here 
also the more serious cases are sent in to An- 
dong either by the public auto or by Dr. 
Bercovitz’s Ford. 

- Toone whois interested in higher education, 


as a means for doing what the missionary can 
never do alone, Andong is specially interest- 


ing. Assisting Dr. Bercovitz in the hospital, 
with especial charge of the branch work at 
Eusong, isa fine young Christian doctor, a 
graduate of the Severance Medical College. 


Working with Miss Sharrocks in the nursing — 


of the patients is a graduate of the Severance 
Nurses’ Training School and in the office, with 
a position comparable to that of a Business 
Manager, is a graduate of the Commercial 


Dept. of the Chosen Christian College. Dr. = 
Bercovitz paid high tribute to the work of all — 


of these fruits of missionary educational work 
and the words, together with a glimpse of 
the actual work, were very gratifying and 
reassuring to one engaged in educational work 


and inclined at times to be discouraged with — 


results. 

Sunday was spent in Andong and when, in 
response to an invitation by the native pastor, 
I faced the congregation in the Andong city 
church, it was with a renewed sense of thanks- 
giving to God for the work which He has 
done in Korea. Only two days later in the 
Kyungju museum we looked at one of the 
tablets erected less than fifty years ago for- 
biding anyone to give food, drink or shelter to 
foreigners or Korean Christians under pain of 
death! But in Andong today, as in many 
other centers, a competent Korean pastor 
directs and guides a strong native church. 
Here the church conducts a small primary 
school and kindergarten and is awaking to 
its social responsibilities. Doubtless here 
also, aS everywhere, much improvement is 
possible ; probably all does not flow smoothly 
always; possibly there are queer human 
quirks in church or station that at times cause 
trouble. If not, Andong would indeed be 
blessed above all communities in the known 
world, but it is a relief to look for a time on 
the positive progress being made rather than 
the relative progress that should be made 


were conditions and human beings impossibly 


perfect. 


From Andong we ran sixty-two miles to the 
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_ city of Taiku, the third city in Korea, availed 

ourselves of the hospitality of our friends in 
F the Presbyterian mission station there for 
_ funch, and then drove on forty-five miles to 
_ Kyungju, capital of the ancient Kingdom of 
x 
k 


_ sand years ago. The city and valley of 
Kyungju contain a wealth of art and historic 
reminders that are hard to match in Korea 
and not easy to equalina similar area any- 
_ where in the world. This was my third visit 
but as we topped the little pass just at the en- 
_ trance to the valley and saw the plain dotted 
_ with great mounds, each of which houses the 
_ remains of royalty, I had the same feeling of 
: awe and reverence as on my first trip. 
Again time and space would fail to tell all 
_ we saw in Kyungju, though it would be a help 
to Occidental visitors were someone to prepare 
asmall English guide to its beauties and its 
historic spots. Our first night in Kyungju 
was beautifully clear and we sallied out from 
_ the inn, climbed to the top of the ancient ob- 
_ gervatory and star-gazed as did the astronom- 
ers of 1,500 years ago. The next day we made 
the trip to the famous Pulkook Temple and to 
the still more famous Sok Kuram or Rock 
- Cave Temple. Here are mural carvings in 
bas-relief which are said to be the finest ex- 
amples of Gandaran art in the Far East. It is 
_ impossible to look at these beautiful sculptures 
without wondering about the long path from 
Alexander’s armies through India and China 
by which this form of art found its way to 
this little temple on the coast of Korea. Both 
this temple and the Pulkook Temple, which 
were almost in ruins afew years ago, have 
been restored by the government and the 
work has been both well and tastefully done. 
- The tomb of King Munmu with the twelve re- 


sides ; the tombs where kings and queens are 
_ guarded by fierce, stone warriors resting now 
- for a thousand years on their spears; the 
great pagoda ; the ‘four-sided Buddha,’’ the 
Buddhistic figures on the south mountain and 
beauties of the museum are sufficient to 


_ Silla which flourished and passed away a thou- 


lief figures of the Zodiac Signs around its- 


‘such scenery. 
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fill many days of study, but we glimpsed them 
all in our brief visit and were thankful for 
even this glimpse. A catalogue of the museum 
small as it is, would fill a volume but the most 
beautiful treasures there are the golden crown 
girdle and ornaments recently excavated. The 
crown is an elaborate affair and towers so 
high that the head that wore it must indeed 
have “uneasy.’’ The hundreds of little pen- 
dants amd rings tremble in their case at 
the passing step; royalty, with such orna- 
ments and surrounded by the pomp that ac- 
companied them, must have been a sight in- 
deed. 

Kyungju “done,” in true tourist style, we 


ran back to Taiku for repairs to the cars, and 


for much appreciated provisions for our army. 
A clutch which had been treated as clutches 
are not expected to be treated, and a broken 
pinion gear on the truck, limited my view of 
Taiku largely to that portion which could be 
seen from under the car. 

The other members of the party, however, 
spent the day in visiting the sights of the 
city. The hospital; the Leprosarinm with its 
400 pitiable inmates to whom western science 
and the Spirit of Christ have brought present 
comfort and future hope ; the schools for boys 
and girls and the Korean churches of the city, 
as well as the great market and famous Moon- 
City Park. Refreshed, repaired and replenish- 
ed, we left Taiku and ran back to Kyungju and 
on to the coast. Here the government has 


built a beautiful road, cut out of the cliffs 


above the sea, and for miles one twists in and 
out with the mountain cliff above and the 
waves of the Japan Sea below. The road is, 


as yet, largely innocent of bridges so that | 


there is a series of sharp dips into, across 
and out of ditches and streams and it is too 
narrow and the curves are too sharp to allow 
of speed, but speed is not an objective with 
“Once the big car stuck in the 
muddy ruts of a pass and the tow-rope and 
bus were requistioned to pull us out. 
Twice we had trouble with relatively minor 
streams when baggage had to be piled where 
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prying water would not get at it and when, in 
the rush to get across the sandy bottom, there 
came that moment when the wheels spin and 
began to sink and you “think you are stuck 
for the night.” One large stream with water 
almost up to the floor of the car required that 
all points of ingress in the engine be plugged, 
carburetor and ignition gracefully draped and 
the radiator carefully shielded by a long-suf- 
fering steamer rug, and then with the help of 
a few men and the expenditure of $4 we were 
safely through. But these are comparatively 
ordinary incidents of motoring in Korea. 

That night we sheltered at the little town of 
Pyunghai, where there is a flourishing Metho- 
dist church, and to this point the late Mr. C.D. 
Morris came on his last itinerating trip. Past- 
or and people spoke of him to us in a way 
that showed that he needed no other mem- 
orial. The following day we pushed on to the 
town of Oulchin, sometimes following the 
coast, sometimes climbing in and out of preci- 
pitious valleys to avoid a jutting headland. 
At Oulchin we phoned our next point, Kang- 
nung, to find out about the road to Wonju over 
the mountains. We were a gloomy crowd 
when word came back that the passes were 
still blocked with snow and that auto troffic 
would not open for.another ten days. There 
was nothing ‘for it but to turn back, so we 
proceeded to retrace our steps. A. blow-out 
on a front wheel put the big car ina roadside 
ditch much more quickly than we got her out, 
but by night we were back to the town of 
Yeungdok. Ensign Smith and Capt. Arndt 
hold the fort here for the Salvation Army and 
there is a good-sized Presbyterian church 
where we attended service the following day. 
In the afternoon we pushed on an automobile 
“Sabbath day’s journey” to the town of 
Chungsong where we attended the evening 
service, conducted by a young man who had 


spent a year in the Union Christian College 


in Pyengyang. He and two-or three other 
young men seemed to be in charge of the little 
church and from the notices given out as to 
night classes, debates and Bible study, seemed 
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to be making it an active factor in the life of 
the little town. 


On Monday weclimbed over the eo i 


Korea and dropped down again into the An- 
dong-Taiku road running into Taiku again to 


get much needed new tires and then on an- 
other twenty miles for the night. 


The next 
day we made good time, passing Choongju 
about five p. m. We were anxious to get 
home and decided to push on to Seoul that 
night, using the formula ‘‘so many miles at so 
many miles per hour equals arrival at Seoul 
by eleven o’clock.”” Age and experience in 


Korea should have taught us that formulas do . 


not hold in travel in Korea. Rain, one flat 
tire in the dark and mud, and one “rest” in an 
unsuspected quagmire in the road brought us 
into Yichun at ten. We were told there were 
no sink-holes in the road between Yichun and 
Seoul. 
traffic had turned the road into a ploughed field 
for over 80 miles: We left Yichun at 10:15 
p. m. and arrived at Suwon 32 miles away at 
3:15 a.m. To add to the pleasure of this part 
of the trip, the headlights on the big car went 
bad and a good part of the way was driven by 
a mixture of 1 part headlights, 1 part starlight 
and 3 parts guess-work as to where the road 
might be. This method was assisted by 
thirty-seven times getting out of the car and 
walking ahead to pick a path through the 
ruts. We arrived in Seoul at 6a. m. having 
driven continuously, except for lunch, supper, 
and such rests as the above mentioned 37 
stops, for 22 hours and having covered the 
astounding distance of 205 miles. 

We do not advise one and all to repeat our 
trip with all the details but we do feel that we 
can say that anyone who can or will take a trip 
through the country will be amply repaid by 


We were not told that the heavy cart — 


a clearer insight into the present day life and _ 


condition of the people, mission work, progress 
of the church, and scenery and will have a lot 
of fun thrown in gratis. This is not an ad- 
vertisement for either autos or hotels but 
there may be those who are interested in 
comparing figures. 


The Japanese inns where ~ 


: ~ 


charges about $1.50 per person for room 
alone. The gasoline used for both cars 
: amounted to approximately 155 gallons which 
works out to about 13 miles to the gallon. 
Considering loads, roads and mountains, this 
- seems to me a very respectable testimonial to 
_ the cars used. 


_ The Project :—For many years the present 
_ hospital building has been quite inadequate to 
- accommodate the number of cases applying 
for treatment, and it will be remembered that 
- several years ago all the members of the staff 
_ of doctors and nurses, both Korean and for- 
_ eign, and all the servants and others connect- 
- ed with the institution, worked on the excava- 
tion of a site in which to build a new wing. 

The Donation :—For a period of time no 


a es ad 


wing, but while Dr. and Mrs. Avison were in 
- America, Mr. Severance and Mrs. Prentiss 


to build and endow apart of the projected 
building. A little more than a year ago the 
foundation was begun and the building is now 
rapidly approaching completion. Only three- 
fifths of the original plan has been erected 
_ because it was thought wiser to use one-half 
of the fund as an endowment to insure the 
- proper maintenance of the building. 

The Building :—The building is 90 feet long 
_ by 45 by 60 feet wide and four stories high, 
and is located between the end of the original 
hospital and the back of the Medical College 
building. Itis connected with both of them 
_ by corridors so that the plant becomes prac- 
tically one building. It is constructed of brick 
2 with re-inforced concrete floors and roof and, 

4 having only as much wood in its construction 
5 as is necessary for the windows and doors, it 
practically fire-proof. 

It is modern in all respects, both in plan and 


Y 6 stayed on seven nights averaged in their 


funds were offered for the erection of this: 


- contributed the sum of $100,000 with which, 


THE ENLARGED SERVERANCE HOSPITAL 


““See Korea” is a slogan which we urge up- 
on our visitors from home, and to which too 
few of them listen, but itis one which we 
might try on ourselves. There are too many 
of us who know only our own work and our 
own district of the country and a trip of 100 or 
1,000 miles into new fields is refreshing and- 
enlightening. 


The eereed Severance Hospital : 


O, R. AviIson, M. D. 


in the arrangement of its various facilities 
such as hot-water heating, electric lighting, 
lighting signal systems, telephone exchange, _ 
ventilation, hot water system, elevator, etc. 
The coneentration of the whole heating plant, 
steam boiler, and hot-water production in one’ 
place will more perfectly ensure a constant 
supply of heat, steam, and hot water to the 
faucets. The roof is flat and will be arranged 
as a roof garden for the out-door treatment 
of patients requiring it. rig 

There will be accommodation for. quod 
eighty beds arranged in single-bed wards, 
two-bed wards, eight-bed wards and soon. 
Each floor has two specially equipped wards 
with bathroom and toilet facilities between 
the two. The first floor is entirely given up 
to administration offices which serve the en- 
tire plant, so that patients and visitors will 
have no difficulty in locating any member of 
the business staff. The second floor is given 
up to male patients, the third floor to female 
patients and the fourth floor to children, — 
The free patients will probably still occupy the » 
basement of the original building while the 
main floor will be all yviven up to foreign: 
patients and other private patients who may 
want foreign food. On the upper floor the 
operating suite will remain but it will be slight- 
ly enlarged and the rest of that floor will be- 
come a maternity department. Thus two very 
important departments will be greatly enlarg- 
ed and improved, that for children and that 
for obstetrics. 
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- In the future it is hoped that a similar wing 
will be erected at the east end of the old hos- 
pital, in which case all the female patients will 
be removed from this building to it. 

The entrances to the entire building will be 
_ through the new wing, the main entrance at 
the south end and the patient-admitting en- 
trance at the west side of the first floor. 
front entrance to the old building will there- 
fore be done away with asa matter of con- 
venience to the administration and, we believe, 
to all the patients and visitors. This will also 
make the ground in front of the present hos- 
pital into a lawn where patients able to be out 
- of doors can enjoy the sunshine and fresh air 
in privacy. 

- The enlargment of the hospital makes it nec- 
essary to provide additional accommodation 
for a larger number of nurses, and additional 
laundry and kitchen facilities so that new 
buildings for the latter will be erected. Im- 
proved food supplies are expected to follow 
the installation of steam-cooking apparatus. 
The additional accommodation for the nurses’ 
dormitory will be secured by combining the 
nurses’ kitchen and dining-room with the new 


A Journey into the Past: 


R. K. SMITH 


MRS. 


4 FTER LEAVING the thronging crowds 
A and active life at the annual field meet 
of the Taiku Christian schools it was a 

far cry back a thousand or two thousand years 
to the founding of the Silla Province, seen to- 


day in the relics of Kyengju, forty-five miles to. 


the east. The Valley of the Golden Rule at last 
lay before us. One hundred mounds, all made 
just alike, for one of the number is said to 
hide the golden rule which warded off death in 
too populous a kingdom. No-one has ever 
found the rule, so death has since claimed 
victims and the problem of a surplus popula- 
tion was solved. Through winding curves and 
over a pass and we were beside the great stone 
turtle at Syuack which drew our attention to 
the grave of General Kim and the school he 
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one to be built, and removing the laundry fror 
the nurses’ building to the new one being, 
erected. Improved food supplies are expected. 
to follow the installation of the steam-cooking — 
apparatus, These changes will evacuate a. : 
story and a half of the present dormitory and q 
thus make room for a considerable number of __ 
additional nurses. a 

The original hope was that the building 
could be completed and opened during the 
month of September, but many obstacles have — 
had to be overcome which required time, so — 
that there will be some delay. It is now hoped 
that it may be ready for occupancy by the ~ 
end of October, unless we are held up longer 
by slowness in the shipment of radiators and 
other necessary things which have to come 
from America. 

_By the acquisition of this building the hos-. 
pital will have a total of one hundred and fifty 
to one hundred and sixty beds which will en- 
able a much larger body of patients to be re- - 
ceived, thus not only enlarging its service to 
the sick but improving the practical teaching” 
so important to the medical students. 


erected over a thousand years ago. The broad. 4 


plain before us holds some forty mounds, 
mausoleums of kings, but we turned aside 
to see the ‘Five Tombs’ first. The road 
leads straight to South Mountain, once the- 
summer palace of these first five kings. 

_ Of this palace only the banquet hall dining — . 
table remains. This is a circular trough, with 
diameters of fourteen and eighteen feet, — 
around which flowing water brought down in : 
bamboo pipes from the hills carried the wine | 
bowls for the guests to lift and quaff. We _ 
noted a memorial stone which marks the site 
of the well near which, in 67B.C., a phantom 
white horse appeared to a village headman, — | 
On coming to the spot where the horse had : 
knelt a gourd was found from’ which SPrAMe a | 


a8 ahd swodderfal that the village head- - 

en elected him king of Scilla, or Chinhan 
as it was then called, since fugitives from the 
‘Chin kingdom in China had settled near the 


site of the Half, Moon city from 200 B.C. 
As the Great Wall of China was being built at 


that time, no wonder they called those in- 


habitants of dirt-walled houses in a dirt- 
walled city “barbarians.” Part of the dirt- 
wall remains as the only earthen city wall in 
Korea, for the five kings, headed by the gourd 
boy, Pak Hyak Koh Sei, ushered in a new era 
of massive stone architecture. Other clans 
had their origin in miraculous ways: the 
_ Kims’ ancestor, Kim Al Chi, sprang froma 
golden case hung from a tree in the forest, 
whose name was changed to Keirim because 
a cock’s crow attracted attention to the mira- 
~ culous advent. The Kyengju Ye family have 
3 ‘a curious bucket-shaped sunken rock cradle 
~ to point to as the place where the first baby 
_ Ye rested ; and the Syuk clan tells the tale of 
a beautiful boy cast up on the sea-shore and 
eared for by an old woman until he became an 
extremely wise and great man. 

We can smile at these legends of miraculous 
 pirth but we only marvel at the wisdom and 
skill of the Paks and Kims and Yes and Syuks 
when we stand before the work’s oldest as- 
- tronomical observatory erected in 646 A. D. It 
is a tall, bottle-shaped, stone structure, twenty 
- feet high, with a base twenty feet square, and 
_ the diameter of the tower decreases from seven- 
teen feet at the base to ten at the top, which 
_ is capped by two tiers of long stone tie-beams. 

_ Asmall window, about two-thirds of the way 
Eup. gives access to the inner well up which 
one can climb to the platform on which rested 
the instruments used to read the skies. For 
these sages of Scilla kept strict account of 
various meteorological phenomena and could 
calculate dates of eclipses of the sun far in 


- Agreat stone cave, sixty feet long, used as a 
oyal ice house, is an interesting index of the 


sgied years ago, for five great unsupported 


stone arches, twenty feet high, bear the weight 
of the earthen roof. Another relic of the 
same period is the Golden Pagoda, of which 
but three out of nine stories now remain. This 
was built of granite bricks to house a queen’s 
jewels, carved figures guarding either side of 
the four pairs of stone doors, and four enor- 
mous lions guarding the corners. 

The Yellow Dragon Monastery and thé 
Temple of the Jade Flute once stood between 
this pagoda and the Lake of the Twelve 
Peaks, adorned with great boulders brought 
from the sea. Only a few of the temple stones 
remain as mute accusers of the Japanese, 
who in 1592 under Hidoyoshi devastated the 
whole of southern Korea, then the equal if 
not the superior of Japan in wealth, culture 
and civilization. The present temple and 
a 6,000 pounds golden Buddha are only three 
hundred years old, but the foundation stones 
in front of the temple give verity to the 
tale of a Buddha six times larger in a temple 
of magnificent proportions. One temple only 
seems to have escaped the devastation of 1592, 
a wooden temple hidden away in a defile in the 
hills, said to be 1,000 to 1,200 years old, the 
oldest in the Orient. The Buddha Trinity and 
the many disciples sit in state within its decay- 
ing walls behind wonderfully carved doors. 
On up the mountain we toiled to see the 
shrine of the Old Man of the Mountain, a 
fierce tiger tamer. At the foot of the hill we 
paused to encircle the four-sided stone Bud- 
dha, a great black boulder with figures carved 
on its faces. The main figure was head and 
shoulders above the rock and two separate 
figures kept him company on that side, one 
casting not only his crown but his head as well 
at the feet of the august one. 

A quick run completed the circle of ten 
miles around Kyengju and we found cur- 
selves in the beautiful compound of the Mu- 
seum, a fine example of Korean architecture 
some three hundred years old. Here the dark 
green-gray clay pottery, adorned with sim- 
ple circles, lines and wicker-work motives 
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in the older unglazed specimens, and exceed- 


ingly intricate and graceful designs in the 


newer glazed pieces, made us think of the 


glory of classic Greece. 


_ We searched out the anti- foreign tablet of the 


- Tai Won Kun, erected in 1871, which warned 


everyone that any who gave aid to foreign 
savages were traitors to their country. In the 


church of the Tong Hak sect, the Si Chun or 


‘Wait on God Sect,’’ pictures of Choi the First 
and his successor Choi the Second, both mar- 
tyred by the government, prove that this 


edict was no idle threat, as these men founded 


their church in opposition to the foreign re- 
ligion. Now, however, a prosperous Christian 
church and school stand not far away and the 
tiny bell must awaken feelings cf resentment 
in the great bronze bell that has rung out 


melodious peals for fourteen hundred years 


and hangs there today in the museum yard, 
one of the world’s largest and most artistic 
bells. 

_ Shopping for pottery over a thousand years 
old is a new and rare experience, but there is 
absolutely no doubt of the genuineness of 
many of the pieces, as just this summer a 
mound was opened up by accident and priceless 
treasures were revealed. When government 
officials came to carry them up to Seoul, the 


people rebelled but were pacified with the 


promise all would be returned when a proper 
structure for its housing could be built. We 
climbed up the Pong Wong. Tai or Phoenix 
Rest, one of the many mounds covered by 
giant trees gnarled and twisted by many cen- 


-turies of buffeting with the winds; surely a fit 


memorial to the king whose bones lie buried 
beneath. 

We bade adieu to all this fallen grandeur and 
set out on a trip to Pool Gook Monastery and the 
wonderful Grotto Chapel just over the crest 
of a high mountain. Ten miles to the east we 
left the plain to ascend a winding mountain 
road to the monestery nestling at the foot of a 
steep oak-covered mountain: It dates back 
to a period not earlier than 528 A. D. nor later 
than 750. In 525 King Pok Heung and all his 
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subjects: were converted. and the ote age 4 
of Buddhism, as the state religion, began. In 
the days of its glory Pool Gook Sa must have. q 
been a wonderful place. A long double flight. — 
of stone stairs leads up over an arched moat, 
to the main gate-house with its massive pillar- 
ed gates. Inside the court-yard stand two 
pagodas andastone lantern. One pagoda is. 
the ordinary kind, builtof square slabs of stone, 
but the other takes us down to sunny India,. 
with its slender circular dome protected by 
graceful stone balustrades, the lower one ~ 
square and the upper one octagonal. The 
whole rests on four large pillars, guarded by 
lions and it is made accessible by flights of 
something like ten steps on each side. 
The temple doors are intricately carved and 
just inside, overhead, are the white herons, — 
emblems of immortal life. To the right isa 
large Loshanna Buddha making the sign of 


Fudo’s sword with his fore-finger to dispel 


evil. This sign of the cross is used by Catho- 
lics. The statue is of bronze painted white, the 
Great Sun Buddha. “i 

On the high altar is the Buddhistic Trinity. 
The central figure is the Shakka or Sakye- 
muni Buddha, the God of all Buddhas. The 
one on the right is Kwannon or the Goddess. 
of Mercy, the one who looks down from 
above. The one on the left may be the Myruk 
or coming Messiah Buddha (Maitroyaisthe — 
Sanskrit form) or it may be the Taiseichi 
Buddha, Lord of Life and Death. The name 
Myruk is popularly given to all the Buddha 
figures carved on or out of boulders all over 
this land. There is an element of hope in the 
fact that for centuries the Koreans have had 
the “Coming One” ever visualised before 
their material eyes. May they, with spiritual 
vision, perceive that the Coming One is He of 
the pierced hands and thorn-crowned head 
Who will come again for His own. 

The white plaster figures of two disciples — 
on either side of the trinity are Kasyapa and 
Anando, the two who took the Mahayana ~ 
doctrines and images from India to China in — 
614.D. King Mingto was often troubled by : 
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the dream of a man standing before him in 
golden raiment, holding in his hands a bow 
and arrows and, pointing to the west, urging 
_ him to seek the true man. The King’s envoys 
met these two monks, leading a white horse 
laden with scriptures and images of the Scy- 
_thian type, which seems to have been in- 
fluenced by Nestorian Christianity. The en- 
- voys hailed these monks as the fulfillment of 
_ the dream and their white images are found 
_inChinese temples and in some of the Zen 
_ temples in Japan, the sect which closely re- 
_ sembles early Christianity. 
Enormous painted pictures of intricate de- 
- sign are at the back of the trinity, and sixteen 
_ Rakloan, or apostles, in white are in an alcove, 
- along with pictures of the judges of the lower 
regions. Over in the monks’ quarters sits a 
large Amida Buddha in an assembly room 
- devoid of decorations. This is the Buddha so 
commonly met with in Japan. 

Leaving the monastery, and climbing by a 
_ steep, winding road through the pine woods 
to apass 2,500 feet above the temple, one is 
rewarded by a view of the Japan Sea lying 
beyond twenty miles of mountain peaks. 

A dip down into a pocket brings us to the 
Mecca of many pilgrims; a bunch of school 
boys has just preceeded us and a monk from 
the temple near by is telling the history of 
the grotto, while the large stone Buddha en- 
_ throned therein sits placidly gazing out at the 
east—the same moon, the same sun, the same 
’ Buddha through ali the centuries. And this 
is the story of the Sukuram or stone grotto, 
one of Korea’s most ancient and most in- 
teresting relics. About 424 a. D. in the reign 
of King Nulki, a black monk named Muk Ho 
_ Cha, came to Scilla from Pyengyang, whence 

he had traveled from China and beyond. He 
hired himself as a plowman to Morei, a farm- 
er, in order to have "opportunity to teach the 
Great Way doctrines. The cave was given him 
as a hiding place, lest his color anger the 
~ people. 
., Later an envoy from China arrived at the 
- palace of the Court of Scilla with a strange 


A JOURNEY INTO THE PAST 


gift which no-one knew the use of save this 
monk. It was incense. The king’s daughter 
became ill and the monk was able to cure her 
after burning the incense with seven days of — 
prostration in prayer. He was then able to 
preach the doctrines of his three treasures, 
Buddha, his law and the church. The king re- 
warded him by sending for Chinese artists to 
illustrate the doctrines. Their forty years’ 
labor resulted in this grotto chapel with its. 
Gandara or Hellenistic Indian type of superb 
images. In the center is the majestic figure 
of Shakka Nyorai or Buddha himself. Lining 
the entry are seven warlike figures on either 
side, veritable Saint Georges conquering evil — 
in the shape of dragons underfoot. Inside the 
crypt are fifteen life-size, life-like figures, 
carved in high relief, each on its separate 
slab of stone. The figures have halos around 
their heads and their facial characteristics 
are decidedly Jewish. Next to the entrance 
come two noble women, one with a flagon and 
the other a flabellum. A third woman holds 
a cup as though offoring it to the figure next 
her, a man who seems to be worshipping with 
incense. These three women in the midst of 
twelve male worshippers, with the utensils us- 
ed by the early Christians in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, certainly give us food for 
thought. | 

The semi-circular niches above hold five 
figures on either side. The‘cave is fully twenty 
feet across and thirty feet high, with the ten 
foot image of the seated Buddha on his high 
pedestal in the center. The circular cap- 
stone of the arched ceiling is cracked, having 
been restored to its position after it had fallen 
and broken off the cornor of the pedestal. 
How unlike in this grotto to that temple 
which the saints are building whose corner- 
stone is Christ “built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets—Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner-stone ; in whom all 
the building, fitly framed together, groweth 
into an holy temple of the Lord.” 
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‘readers on nearly all subjects. 
the good work done and now being done. 
- ‘We recommend that missionaries and Korean 
Christians acquaint themeselves better with 
‘the literature available. We feel that the pre- 


| ‘buyers for the literature produced. 


: Findings from the Conference 
on Christian Literature. September 19, 1927 


step i ‘The Christian Literature Rodaty has a 
fine record of achievement to its credit. It 
has a list of about seven hundred titles on a 
_ great variety of subjects. 
- probably out-of-date, none of them are adopt- 


Some of these are 
ed to all classes of readers, but there are books 


of varying styles available for each class of 
We commend 


sent litirnture should be supplemented along 


all lines, especially by inexpensive volumes 
_ that can be sold in large editions to the com- 
‘mon people and also by more expensive 
‘volume sto meet the needs of real students. 
There is need for a strong conviction of 


the importance of literary work; then it will 


‘be. supported more adequately. 
i 2. There is need for securing the services 
of more good Korean writers, both as helpers 
to missionaries and as independent authors. 


‘The real need for Christian literature can 
only be met by Korean writers. This calls for 
more adequate compensation for authorship ; 
the work needs more financial support. Some 
suggestions were offered for developing Ko- 
rean authors, such as prizes for accepted 
manuscripts, the purchase of manuscripts at 
good prices, and prizes for writing in our 


schools, the encouraging of Christian writers 
to obtain journalistic experience, etc. 


But the fundamental problem is to find 
When 
there is a genuine demand Korean writers 
and publishers will get adequate returns for 
their investment of energy and money, and 
literature will be forthcoming to meet the 


‘demand. 


3. The outstanding impression made by the 
Conference has been that of a need for ade- 


ge uate distribution. This is the greatest pro- 


em of Christian literature in Korea today. 
Every means must be used to encourage read- 
ing among the people of Korea. Many sugges- 
tions came out of the papers and discussion 
along this line :— 


More extensive advertising of books 


in magazines, newspapers, street-cars, | 


hotels and railroad stations. 


b. Missionaries should take books to — 
classes and churches and advertising q 


them. 


c. More supervised bookstores and coll e 
porteurs that will use salesmanship — 


methods 
literature. 
d. Circulating libraries in centers. 


e. Extend the ‘‘New Book Subscribers” 
list—specially among Koreans. 


in distributing Christian 


f. Strive to eliminate the idea that wie’ 


C. L. S. is a profit-making institution . 


and spread the idea that it is an evan- — 


gelizing agency. 
g. Secure support for the worker, mis- 


sionary or Korean, as Sales Manager ; 


this man to help bookshop keepers 
and colporteurs to learn salesmanship, 


There should be district supervisors as 5 


the work developes. 
4. The C.L.S. is as yet largely a ‘foreign’ 


institution ; more effort should be put forth to : 


secure Korean members. Korean Trustees 


should be elected, so that the Korean Church ~ 


may have a larger share in the work and 
control. 


5. We recommend that the C. L. S. Execu- 


tive Committee investigate the problem of 
establishing a Christian daily newspaper. 


The 


newspaper is the most read form of literature — 


in Korea, as elsewhere. The Church could 


reach a far larger class by means of a daily — 


newspaper, giving the news from a Christian 


viewpoint, and including general Christian | 


articles. 


We recommend that the Executive Com- ! 


mittee of the C. L. S. should study the pro- 


blems that have arisen from the giving of dis- 


counts. The Conference heard varying views 


expressed, all agreeing that it was a serious — 


problem. 


Some suggested that no retail — 


should be possible at a discount, others sug- — 
gested a general policy of a discount from all | 


list prices. 
further study. 


The credit problem also needs 


Te aay OL committee suggests to the Edi- — 
toral Board of the ‘‘Korea Mission Field” that it 
consider the publication in its pages of the — 


papers presented to this Conference. 
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1. Believing that the work of the Christian 
_ Literature Society of Korea is essential to the 
_ development of the Korean Church, we hearti- 
ly approve the plan of its Board of Trustees, 
representing all the Protestant Evangelical 
Churches in Korea, to raise $70,000.00 to 
provide a sorely needed building for the work 
of the Society. As other obligations of the 
_ Missions make it impossible for them to put 
their pro rata share in their estimates this 
year, we urgently request the Boards of Mis- 
_ gions of our respective Denominations to per- 
- mit accredited representatives of the Society 
to try to raise this amount from their consti- 
- tuencies in the home lands. 
; II. Believing that the Christian Messenger 
_ is a most important publication of the Christ- 
ain Literature Society and that it can be made 
- to fill not only the large place that a weekly 
- Church paper should supply, but also be a 
- most effective means of cultivating a reading 
constituency 
Resolved : 

1. That we pledge ourselves to do all we 
can this. year to increase its circula- 
tion and reading constituency among 
both Koreans and missionaries. | 

2. That we will assist, as far as possible, 
in supplying it with material for pub- 
lication from both Korean and foreign 
sources. 

8. That we recommend the Christian 
Literature Society to subsidize the 
“Christian Messenger” so far as its 
funds will warrant in trying to fur- 
ther the interests of the paper. 
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eS Report of the Federal Council Committee on 
ise Christian Literature 


4, That we request the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Christian Literature 


Society, in co-operation with the Vice- — 


Chairman of the Federal Council, to 


confer with the Executive Committee 
of the Korean National Christian 


Council with reference to co-opera- 
tion in the publication of the Chris- 


tian Messenger and that the above 


mentioned committees be empowered 
to act upon any proposals smade. 


5. That we will pray that success may 
attend the efforts of all connected 


with this enterprise. 


The Christian Literature Society is hoping 
to find means for presenting the need ofa 
building to the Boards of Missions early in 


1928, but the Boards will not agree to any 
canvass for funds unless their respective 
Missions approve it. 
the delegates to the Federal Council, which 
heartily approved the above resolutions, will 


see that suitable action is taken by their re- 


spective missions on our first recommenda- 
tion as soon as possible. 

It was the concensus of opinion of the 
Federal Council representatives that the sup- 


ply of suitable literature to the Church in 


Korea is fundamental to its development. We 


trust, therefore, that all who pledged them- | 


selves to try to further the interests of the 


“Christian Messenger” will not delay in mak- 


ing efforts to that end, remembering that 


more can be done during the autumn and 


winter than in any other season. 


Sy 
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We therefore trust that _ 


3 Annual Council Meeting of — 
the United Church of Canada Mission 


WILLIAM SCOTT 


PENHE GOVERNING BODY of the Korea 
Mission, on the field, is the Mission 
Council which meets every summer at 

Wonsan Beach. All missionaries, including 

wives, who have passed their first year’s lan- 

guage examination, and who have been one 
year on the field, are members in full stand- 
ing; new missionaries sit as corresponding 

- members, with privilege of debate and of sitt- 

ing upon committees. The work of both the 

- Men’s and Women’s Boards is under the con- 

trol of the one Council. 

This year’s Council met from the first of 
July and was attended by all but two of the 
missionaries now on the field. Our roll call, 
however, showed only twenty-eight names, a 
fact which tells how lamentably our ranks 
have been reduced. 

_. A pleasant feature this year was the pre- 

gence of missionaries from no less than four 


_ gister missions in the Orient,—Japan, Honan, 
West China, and Formosa. Dr. and Mrs. 
Black of Formosa were with us, not as frater- 
nal delegates, nor yet as temporary supply, 
but as our very own fellow workers, they 
having transferred from Formosa to Korea 
when the former was taken over by the 
Continuing Presbyterian Church. The pre- 
sence of these visitors from sister missions 
brought much cheer and good counsel, and 
withal, a ‘guid conceit’ of our Korean Church 
as compared with that of other mission fields. 
Space will not allow much more than a bare 
recital of several items of special interest from 
this year’s minutes. Miss McLellan, who has 
been stationed in Hoiryung since her coming 
to Korea, and, who-has won such a place of 
confidence in the district that she is frequent- 
ly referred to as Ma Moksa (Rev. Miss Mac), 
has this year been transferred to Hamheung, 
were her long experience and special ability 
for organization teaching will greatly streng- 
‘then the staff on that station. 


Dr. Foote’s appointment 4s full professor in 
the Theological Seminary at Pyengyang is but 
our rather tardy official recognition of the 
status which he has practically held for 
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several years. He is regarded by his students 
and fellow workers as one of the ablest mis- 
sionary teachers in Korea, and we are justly 
proud of the honour which thus comes to him 
and to our Canadian mission. In addition to 
his regular class work Dr. Foote has just 
completed part translation and entire revision 
of a Bible Dictionary which runs into over 
3,000 pages of manuscript. , 
For the first time in our history we have felt 
free to entrust the principalship of a large 
mission school to a Korean. 
great regret to us that Miss McHachern’s ill- 
ness necessitates an early furlough, but we 
are thankful that we have a man of the fine 
Christian personality and ripe experience of 
Rev. Kim Kwan Sik, who studied in Knox, 
to take her place as Acting-Principal of the 
Hamheung Girls’ Academy. 7 


Pephaps the most momentous decision of 


this year’s Council was that which aimed at 
closer co-operation between the Korean 


Church and the Mission, with regard to the 
administration of funds for men’s work. Un- > 


til a few years ago all mission funds were ad- 


ministered by the missionary in charge without © 


any reference to the autonomous Korean 
presbyteries. Then followed a period when 
the missionary sought the advice of the 
presbytery and its committees. Last year we 
took the further step of transferring all evan- 
gelistic funds direct to the Presbytery, to be 
administered by that body, the missionary 
sitting in the Presbytery, as he does, on the 
same basis as his fellow Korean Presbyters. — 
This year we have decided to invite the 
Presbyteries to co-operate with us in a General 
Board which shall deal with all matters relat- 
ing to Evangelistic and Educational work car- 
ried on directly with Mission funds. 
duties of this General Board will finally be de- © 
cided in conference with the Presbytery re-— 
presentatives, but we feel that it should pre- 
pare estimates for presentation to the F. M.B., — 
and decide upon the distribution of all funds 
granted by the home Board for General Work | 


It is a matter of — 


The | 


purposes. The Board will be composed of an 


equal number of Koreans and missionaries. 
It will be a clearing house for policies regard- 


ing the use of Mission funds, and so co-ordinate — 


and unify our practice throughout the four 
Presbyteries within whose bounds we labour. 


"The Varied Spieaihal of a Mission Station 


F. S. ‘MILLER, Chung Ju, Korea. 
(Northern Presbyterian Mission, Chungju) 


~§OW THANKFUL we ought to be for 
every Mission station on the field, for 
every light-house in the midst of spiri- 


‘tual darkness, shedding heavenly rays over 


surging waves of humanity! 

* One might look at a small station and say: 

“Could not this district be more economically 

worked from a large central station?’’ Yes, 
the missionaries might go several hundred 
miles to see the people, but the people could 
not, would not, go that distance to see the 
3 missionary, and where he makes one trip 

they make hundreds. His expense would be 
P paid by his Church but they would have to pay 
their own. The grains of meal might travel to 
. acentral lump of yeast and get leavened but 
a good cook distributes the yeast to the best 

& her ability. 

Were this station not here, who would en- 
| - courage, and advise the preachers and col- 
_ porteurs from month to month, or week to 
- week? Who would see that they are sup- 
. _ plied with literature to sell and give; trans- 
_ lating and printing timely leaflets that fit the 
_ peculiar needs of the district? Who would 
send out the numerous pastoral letters that 
- drop their lubricant into the machinery and 
_ make it move more smoothly? Who would 
send out the native missionaries and keep 
- them encouraged? When a telegram comes 
_ saying that one of them is striken down with 
Boks in some distant mountain village, who 
_ would instantly see that he is properly cared 
for? ? 

Who would arrange the classes for Bible 
Fatady in the various churches—schedules, 
dates and teachers—supplying pointed outlines 
d travel-money and tracts for the teachers ? 


o would teach the central station classes 
and attract many who would not come if “it 
were not to hear crisp and fresh messages ? 
Who would see that sleeping quarters and 
verlets | and kettles are provided for the 
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students at the central classes ? Who would 
organize and successfully carry on special 
evangelistic campaigns ? 


Who would look after the schools, and help 
them obtain grounds and buildings and ap- — 
paratus? Who would see to the organizing - 
of the Sabbath Schools and keep them sup- 
plied promptly, when they send in at all times 
for charts, cards and lesson-helps? Who 
would collect the statistics and make out the 
reports that the government and Boards at 
home require ? Who. would gather the ma- — 
terial and write the letters that help to keep 
the home folks stirred up to pray and do 
and give for their younger brothers and 
sisters in far away lands,—yes, and to go forth 
to their relief ? 

Who would write the letters of inquiry about - 
that husband-and father who has been lost in 
a distant land for years, thus winning an 
entrance for the Gospel into another deep 
mountain valley? Who would advise the 
parents aS to where they can find suitable 
Christian wives and husbands for their chil- 
dren, or fathers and mothers for their half- 
orphans ? 


Who would look after the lepers who come 
for help and see that they are at least passed 
on to a station having a leper asylum? Who 
would take in the sick and maimed, and treat 
and operate and restore them to life and 
strength, saving souls as well as bodies ? 


Who would be on hand to render aid in 
floods, war, famine and pestilence? Who 
would visit the jails and render comfort, assis- 
tance and advice? 


Who would erect and care for the Station 
buildings that ‘are sermons in stones’ telling 
the heathen world that Christ has come to 
their lands to stay, that of His Kingdom there 
is noend? They are monuments to Him who 
died for us, monuments that cannot but be 
seen and that attract hundreds of “sightseers” 
every year. 

Many more such questions might be asked 
and still the subject would be far from ex- 
hausted. One thing is sure, the native work- | 
ers could not carry this’ burden. It has taken 
many years of Christian training to prepare 
laborers possessing impartiality, patience, de- 
termination, and faith for this work. Thank 
Godfor every Mission station! 
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planations. 


| Words of the Pastor at ps 
The Funeral Service of Cathie Bonwick 


on September 8, 1927, at Union Church, Seoul 
H. D. APPENZELLER 


WILL NOT LEAVE you desolate. 
Peace I leave with you; my peace I 
give unto you.”’ One of God’s loved 
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‘ones has gone to be with gentle Jesus, and He 


is saying tous today: “I will not leave you 
desolate... peace I leave with you.” What 
wonderful, triumphant words! They give us 
the spirit of Cathie’s parents. A note, justa 
pencilled note about this service, was received 
from them saying, ‘‘We want the service to 
be triumphant and a_ thanksgiving.” This, 
beloved, is what Jesus does for His own. Our 
flesh naturally recoils at death, perhaps not 
for ourselves, but when we think of our loved 
ones we say sometimes, “I can’t bear the 
thought of losing them. I don’t know what 
I’d do,” and then suddenly what is known as 


‘a certainty, and yet is never expected, hap- 
‘pens and eternity and heaven are not far 


from us. Then there comes home to our 
hearts the fact that, though our bodies are of 
time, our spirits live now in eternity and will 


live for ever. This is the triumph of Christ: 
He never was uncertain on this great matter. 


“Because I live ye shall live also... I will 
not leave you desolate . . . peace I leave with 
you : my peace I give unto you.” 

Through all the ages men have had to face 
death and there are endless theories and ex- 
It is inevitable that we hold some 
sort of belief about it all. The non-Christian 
has his beliefs, the man on the street has _ his 
ideas, the priests in the temple and church 
have their beliefs. These are intellectual and 
the results of thought about this great ques- 
tion. But the response of the heart to the 
person Christ is so different, so overwhelm- 
ingly one of trust. He does not cast doubt, 
He does not waver and argue, but the eternal 
verity of His words and person come to us 
again today in matchless confidence. It was 
the experience of Cathie in her last hour, and 
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her blessed testimony that she was going to 
be with Jesus, And her Lord and ours says” 
tous, “I will not leave you desolate; peace I 
leave with you; my peace I give unto you.’’ 
This blessed experience, this comfort is ours, — 
that Christ is with us all the days. Let me 
give you the words of the father and mother 
just as they gave them tome. They tell their 
own beautiful story of the life which ‘‘with 
tender hand He lifted.” 7 
‘Catherine Geraldine Bonwick was born on 
April 28th, 1814, and fell asleep in Jesus 
on Tuesday, September 9th, 1927, at three 


o’clock in the afternoon, after only three days’ 


illness from scarlet fever. | 

“Cathie was a member of her Mother’s Sun- — 
day School class and last October each of the 
pupils was asked to write her own experience 
on the subject of ‘What Jesus is to me.’ 
Cathie’s paper is a very precious possession 
for it runs as follows: ‘ 

‘« “Jesus is all the world to me, 
My life, my joy, my all, 
He is my strength !’ 

‘These words express just what Jesus is to 
me; I cannot do without Him. Some times, 
it seems, I sort of leave go of Him, but I al- 
ways come back because I have found out that 
without Him I always fall sooner or later. 
He is my Saviour, Shepherd, and Guide.’ ”’ 

“A few months ago she was received into 
the Seoul Union Church membership at her 
own request. Before leaving the house that 
day her father and mother prayed with her, 
for they were anxious that she should be clear 
as to the step she was taking. In conversa-— 
tion with her mother on the way to the 
church Cathie said, ‘I shall partake of the 
communion for the first time today. Is there 
any special prayer that I should say?’ Her 
mother replied, ‘Only the one that is in 
your heart, dear.” “I’ve always felt left out 
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fore when you and Daddy have partaken 
id I was there, but then I have always pray- 
.”’ “And what was the prayer that you of- 
ered ?” said her mother, and she replied, 
“Help us to understand the real meaning of 
the communion and then help us to live what 
it means.” And her mother said, ‘‘And that 
prayer will also do very nicely for today. ” 
“‘Cathie was very fond of the Sunday School 
and even on her last Sunday, when she seem- 
ed to have a bad cold, she pleaded to go. The 
next day she went to the hospital and during 
that day she said to her mother, ‘I’m going 
home, goodbye.”’ Thinking she meant the 
one she had just ieft, the mother replied, 
“Ves, when you are well again, dear.” But the 
next morning she came back to the same 
thought and said io her, “I’m not going home 
any more, I’m going to heaven, to Jesus. 
Goodbye, Mummy!’’ and kissed her mother 
most fervently. 
“Many have spoken of her gift of song and 
among her favorites were : ‘Beneath the cross 
of Jesus I fain would take my stand,” ‘‘Tell 
7 me the stories of Jesus I love to hear,’ “If I 
_ have wounded any soul today,”’ “A wonderful 
house have I which God has made for me.” 
She was continually singing and humming 
such as these in the home. Her last song in 
4 public was “‘He lifted me’ and our great 
comfort today is that ‘With tender hand He 
lifted” her and thus she was gathered home.” 


Weak things that Confound the 
Mighty. Chapter II. 
The Story of Sim Sang Ho 


IM SANG HO is the son of a wealthy 
upper class family, to whom his affair, 
have been a constant burden and 

orrow, he being one of those unfortunates 
who never grow up. Although now sixteen 
years of age Sang Ho’s mindis that of a 
ery small child. . Asis the case in all Korean 
omes, it was his father’s earnest desire to 
ke a scholar of his son but, alas! no amount 
of work and study would ever gain him more 
an the most elementary knowledge. 
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‘THE FUNERAL SERVICE OF CATHIE BONWICK 


Sang Ho came to the Seoul City Mission 
Hall, though he does not know the day on 
which he first found his way thither. == 

The workers there became familiar with his 
face but, as he seemed queer and could not 
speak distinctly, they thought him unable to 
comprehend the message. The boy, how- 
ever, began to come forward to the altar; 
he prayed earnestly and seemed to get 
something of the Spirit’s truth. Mr. Yi and 
Pastor Won visited his home and heard the 
story of his many sufferings. From _ baby- 
hood the lad had been frail and delicate ; his 
eyes were very weak and, since school-work 
‘was impossible, he had never tried to attend 
with other boys. His father taught him at 
home but the most he ever attained was to 
read the Ennmun character, which easy 
script is usually despised as ‘““woman’s read- 
ing.” No scholar deigns to read the Hunmun. 

The Hall workers were surprised at the 
childlike faith and zeal of this simple hearted 
boy who continued to come to the meetings 
regularly, and became a member of Keidong 
Chapel congregation, where he was baptized. 
When he goes to the country or is to be ab- 
sent from the city, for any reason, he first 
comes to his friends at the Hall and says, ‘“‘I 
am sorry, but I can’t come to the meeting to- 
night !’’ 

The boy’s entire appearance and expression 
have changed; the hopeless look has gone from 
his eyes and he speaks quite plainly, too. His 
father tells how depressed in spirit and 
wretched he was, so much so that they feared 
he might take his own life, but that is chang- 
ed now, and he seems happy and satisfied. 
Naturally the parents are most grateful for 
the help given to their unfortunate son. To 
them also it is truly wonderful; they say that 
they too have decided to become Christians, 
but are waiting for a “more convenient 
season.” 

Last night, a wild stormy night, Sang 
Ho did not come to the Hall; but this 
morning bright and early he came to say 
that on account of the cold his mother 
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thought he should not go. Quiet and gentle 
heis, and as his friends come to understand 
and to know him they love him more and 
more. He is unable to express his feeling or 
give utterance to his gratitude, but his chang- 


Notes and 


Presbyterian Mission, North 


Returned from furlough 
Dr. and Mrs. D. B. Avison and children, Seoul. 
Miss M. L. Lewis, Seoul. 
Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Byram and children, Kangkei. 
Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Miller, Seoul. 
Miss H. E. Pollard, Taiku. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. 8S. Hoffman and children, Syen- 
chun. 
Left on furlough 

Miss Hilda Helstrom, Kangkei. 
; Deaths 
_, Richard, on August 9, and Emily, on August 14, the 
son and daughter of Rev. and Mrs. R. H. Baird, 
’ Kangkei. 


United Church of Canada a 


New Arrivals from Canada 
’ Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Bruce, Hamheung. 
Rev. E. A. Knechtel, Sungjin. 
' Arrived from China 
Miss A. E. McLennan, Foreign School, Hamheung. 
Mr. J. B. McHattie, Building Superintendent, Ham- 
heung. 
Arrwed from Formosa 
Dr. and Mrs. Black, Yongjung (Lungchingtsun). 
‘Returned from furlough 


Mrs. A. F. Robb and two children, Hoiryung. 
Miss J. B. Robb, Hamheung. 
Dr. and Mrs. Grierson and two children, Sungjin. 


Born 


To Dr. and Mrs. S. H. Martin, daughter, 


Mar 
Elizabeth, in August. t 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, North 
Left on furlough 

Miss Ada McQuie, Kongju. 

Miss Naomi ae pEre e Pyengyang. 

Miss Pearl Lund, Haiju. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Sauer, Yengbyen. 

Death 
Miss E. A. Lewis on September 14. 
- Miscellaneous 
Miss Mary R. Hillman returned to Seoul on Septem- 
ber 7, after five months’ illness in Pyeng Yang. 
‘Miss Myrta Stover underwent a very successful 


operation for pp Pape at Severance Hospital 
on September 6. 
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ed face and manner, — joy ‘arid d tw are 
strong testimony to the power of one 1 
chose the “foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise, and the weak — to co | 
found the mighty.” . 


Personals 


Christian Literature Society 


Death 
Cathie, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Boni, 
on September 6, aged. 133 years. 


Seoul Foreign School a 
Arrivals | 
Miss Lillian Arnold. 
Miss Helen Abboit. 


Methodist Episcopal, South. ae 

Returned from furlough — ig 
Rev. and Mrs. V. R. Turner, Songdo. 
Miss Cordelia Erwin, Chulwon. 

New Arrivals 

Rev. Roy Price, Choon Chun. 
Miss M. Billingsley, Seoul. 
Miss N. Dyer, Seoul. oe 
Miss L. Hartley, Seoul. is 
Miss J. Dameron, Seoul. > =e 
Rev. and Mrs. R. D. Swinney, Seoul. 

Changes of Appointment 43 a3 
Miss C. Howard, from Seoul to Songdo. ae 
Miss N. Black, from Wonsan to Songdo. 


Australian Presbyterian 
Returned from furlough 
Dr. and Mrs. C. I. McLaren and Rachel, Seoul. 
Miss M. S. Davies, Fusanchin. ee § 
Change of Appointment 
Miss Clare Ellis, from Kuchang to Tongyung. 
. Death 
Kathleen Barbara Learmonth, daughter of Rev. 
F. J. L. and Mrs, Macrae, Kyumasan, aged 2 vente 
and 8 months, 


ae 


Left on furlough a 
Rev. and Mrs. M. Trudinger and Joyce, a bk ‘| 
Miss S. M. Scott, Kuchang. 
Miss E. V. Dixon, Chinju. 
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Presbyterian Mission, South 
Left on furlough 
Rev. and Mrs. J. I. Paisley, Kwangju. 
Returned from furlough 
Rev. F. M. Eversole, D. D. and wife - Ie childs 
Chunju. - 


- CHOSEN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


“as planning a trip for a short vacation, TIME, ‘COMFORT, Ss if | 
a EXPENSE are the main factors that enter the prospective on 


: - travelet’s ‘mind. 


‘The Chosen Ciiceumenk | Railways, in se Spcration with . 
‘ie the South Manchuria Railway. Company, ‘operate the FAST, 
{| WELL-EQUIPPED TRAINS between Fusan and Mukden without 
a 5 change of cars at Antung.- ‘The first class fare is seven sen 
oe mile, and. second and third. class fares. are proportionately 


be less, thus renderine oe oe comfortable service Bee as 


ie a cost. 


" STOP-OVER | PRIVILEGES ¢ are liberal and. the passenger may 2 


a ete: to: see the principal towns of historic and economic in- 


: ee terest along the railway fa eed = Fase, est Taiden, , Keli 
See ees Heijo, and Shingishu. — oe 3 : aoe 
F = - Dining cars and efi irs t, ‘second, and third clas slecpin od 
i ae are attached to the THROUGH and EXPRESS TRAINS runn- _ 
es ‘ing between Fusan and Mukden. _ The cars are ‘steam-heated. | 


a 


nae "MODERN. RAILWAY HOTELS are - established at Feian, 
7 Keij, ‘Heijo, and Shingishu. ee ae | 


| For farther particulars, ie apply t to: | 
The ‘Passenger Traffic Manager, ao 
RAILWAY BUREAU, 
- Government-General of Chosen, - 
Keljo, Chosen J cgeate 2 
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“Dollar Steamship. Tine 


Pie oe and Bove ee : ee ; 
ae] American Mail Line a 
fo] eds _Gdmiral Oriental Line) : 1 eee 
ee 


ite ie Taccdaye 46. Seattle 
oa Hoe don all “PRESIDENT. 
stop-over privileges, insure the most Sao ee. and 
travel between Oriental Ports. . Siege ee eee so, Hah 
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“To VICTORIA and a SEATTLE 
eS THE FAST S SHORT use ie es 
oe ie 
wi oy 
RB 
all 
= Te <PORT ‘SAID, ARE ANDRIA, NAPLES, GENOA, Tak EIL 
We fe : ae , hence to BOSTON and NEW ¥ ; ORK - a : 
Az | 
ae 
« "ee 
Li 
a 
ri 
aay BT. 
i eo VAN BUREN” “Oct Perel 
5 *” McKINEEY Ce a Roe eee ~ GRA 
; AGENTS AT SEOUL _ 


TRANS-PACIFIC, : ROUND 
RVICE. SERVICE. 
W. W. cave yi HeMORI s 


AGENTS AT CHINNAMPO. |} 
_ BENNETT & Co. - q es 


AGENTS AT CHEMULPO - 
“TOWNSEND & Co. BENNETT & Co. Sh 


